RONTGEN RAYS
They correspond to the lines in the visible spectrum of the various elements. This was a discovery of fundamental importance which was most deservedly rewarded by the award of a Nobel Prize.
Diffraction of Rontgen Rays
In the diffraction gratings used for spectroscopy the rulings are not usually separated by less than io~4 cm., while the wave-length of the characteristic Rontgen radiation of silver, for example, is at only about 20*00 of this. It is evident that it would be as likely to get diffraction of Rontgen rays from such a grating as to get diffraction of light from a grating with the rulings i cm. apart. Laue, however, realised that, since in a crystal the atoms are arranged periodically at intervals equal to the distance between two molecules, a crystal ought to act as a diffraction grating for wave-lengths comparable with this distance. He directed a beam of Rontgen rays on a crystal, and obtained well-marked diffraction effects, from which he was able to calculate the wave-length of the Rontgen rays. These proved to be exceedingly small compared with the wave-length of visible light, thus the wave-length of the hardest characteristic radiation from silver is only about one ten-thousandth part of the wavelength of the D line of sodium. Moseley, a pupil working in Lord Rutherford's laboratory in Manchester, obtained the very important result that the square of the frequency of the hardest radiation given out by an element was a linear function of the atomic number of the element. From this law we can find the atomic number of any element whose characteristic radiation has been determined, 407